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Aeneid 4 is a superbly structured work of literary art. Vergil's description of Dido's love and 
death moves smoothly and swiftly to its terrible close in a wonderful narrative sweep. From 
the passion of the first line to the chill death of the haunting close the story unfolds in a 
series of carefully organised scenes, mingling action and speech, in which each detail 
contributes to the overall effect. It would be quite easy to break this book up into five acts 
to make it look like a Shakespearian tragedy. In writing this book Vergil was indeed heavily 
influenced by the great Greek tragic poets of the 5th century B.C., Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. In some ways, therefore, the story of Dido's tragedy demands to be read on its 
own. The impression of unity which the book gives has very often tempted readers to lift it 
out of the story of Aeneas which Vergil is telling in his 12-book poem and to consider it as an 
independent work. Instead of the story of Aeneas in which Dido plays a part, what book 4 
seems to give is the story of Dido in which Aeneas has a secondary role to play. There is 
much to be said for this view and it is obvious that Vergil did compose each book of the epic 
as an individual poem, each with its own very carefully thought out beginning and end. 

The urge to read book 4 in isolation is particularly strong given the way in which Vergil is 
constantly inviting his reader to flick through its pages in order to compare and contrast 
different moments in the story of Dido. From the many repeated words, themes, and 
images in these 705 lines here are three examples. 1) At the start of the book Dido has fallen 
in love with Aeneas and 'she feeds the wound within her veins' (I use the translation by 
Allen Mandelbaum). By the end of the book this internal wound has become the very real 
wound caused by the sword thrust which kills her: 'the deep wound in her chest is loud and 
hoarse'. The careful reader will note this kind of link between different sections of the 
narrative. 

2) Dido's internal wound at the start of the book is also interesting in another sense. Vergil 
says that she is wounded but he does not at first make it clear exactly what kind of wound 
this is. The reader must wait 70 lines before finding out that Dido is like a wounded animal: 

Unhappy Dido burns. Across the city 
she wanders in her frenzy- even as 
a heedless hind hit by an arrow when 
a shepherd drives for game with darts among 
the Cretan woods and, unawares, from far 
leaves winging steel inside her flesh; she roams 
the forests and the wooded slopes of Dicte, 



the shaft of death still clinging to her side. 


Here we have a real wound from an arrow which brings death to the deer. And Dido is like 
that wounded deer. The comparison looks back to the wound at the start of the book and 
forward to the death at its end. 

3) A final example of how Vergil invites his reader to be alert for such connections is 
provided by another comparison. After Aeneas' decision to leave Carthage the Trojan sailors 
set busily to work in order to prepare the fleet for sea. Vergil says that they are like 'ants, 
remembering the winter, when they attack a giant stack of spelt to store it in their homes'. 
As Aeneas gets ready to assume once again his duty it is interesting to recall what Rumour 
said about his liaison with Dido not long before: 

She (i.e. Rumour) filled the ears of all 

with many tales. She sang of what was done 

and what was fiction, chanting that Aeneas, 

one born of Trojan blood, had come, that lovely 

Dido has deigned to join herself to him, 

that now, in lust, forgetful of their kingdom, 

they take long pleasure, fondling through the winter, 

the slaves of squalid craving. 

Aeneas and Dido forge t their respective duties and give themselves up to a winter of luxury 
and love. But eventually they must be separated, and as Aeneas orders his men to get ready 
to depart they are like industrious ants who work hard to prepare for winter instead of 
idling the time away. A reader who looks at the text carefully will pick up the pointed 
contrast between the forgetful king and his mindful subjects. 

The perfect couple? 

For all its wonderful unity, however, Aeneid 4 should not be read as a free-standing work. To 
read this book and this book only is to run the risk of getting a very false impression of 
Vergil's Dido in particular. Her story begins not with the first line of book 4 but early in 
Aeneid I. Tyre, her birthplace, is named in the twelfth line of the poem and Carthage itself is 
named in the following line. Dido is named first in line 299 and thereafter she may fairly be 
said to be present in the reader's mind until the end of the book. In the closing lines of the 
first book it is she who asks Aeneas to tell her all about the fall of Troy and his long journey 
across the sea to Libya. Books 2 and 3, Aeneas' account of his adventures, are thus 
addressed directly to Dido. When the fourth book finally begins, therefore, the reader 
already knows a very great deal about this remarkable woman, about her past life and her 
present situation, about her looks, her style, and her character. 



She/He has learned that Dido is beautiful, generous, and kind. She welcomes the ship- 
wrecked Trojans into her city and gives them all the help they require. She/He has learned 
that her husband has been murdered and that she has fled from her home in the eastern 
Mediterranean and led her people to settle in a foreign land in north Africa where she is 
trying to build a new city. She is thus a leader of men, an active, energetic woman capable 
of assuming heavy responsibilities. Furthermore, as a fugitive who has lost her spouse and is 
seeking to found a new city she is very much like Aeneas who lost his wife Creusa on the 
night of Troy's fall and who is also trying to find a new city. Dido even goes so far as to 
suggest that the Trojans settle in her city and that they share her kingdom. In many ways, 
therefore. Dido is a dream come true for Aeneas. After years of wandering in search of a 
new home and just after having seen his fleet scattered by a terrible storm, he meets a 
woman who offers to repair his ships and who welcomes him into her palace and offers him 
an equal share in a new city. Will Aeneas and Dido fall in love? Should they fall in love? Are 
they a perfectly suited couple? Modern readers tend to give a positive answer to such 
questions. The answer of Vergil's contemporary first-century B.C. Roman reader to these 
questions would, however, have been a resounding No! And he could base his reply on two 
facts. 

Firstly, Aeneas has a des tiny to fulfil. He is fated to travel to Italy and to found there a city 
which will eventually lead to the founding of Rome. And in the course of time Rome will 
become the ruler of a great world empire. So that no Roman could forget this fact Jupiter 
explains all this in a speech to Venus in Aeneid I. The whole of Roman history thus points to 
the fact that Aeneas and Dido cannot stay together. The second relevant fact is that the city 
being built by Dido in the first book of the Aeneid is Carthage, Rome's greatest enemy and 
the single greatest obstacle to the glorious destiny predicted by Jupiter. The Romans had 
fought three long and terrible wars against the Carthaginians and had only with great 
difficulty succeeded in destroying them. No Roman could fail to flinch when reading the 
speech in Aeneid I in which Venus talks to Aeneas of how he will see 'the citadel and high 
walls of new Carthage rising'. These were the walls that generations of Romans had tried to 
grind into the dust. And a Roman reader would have read with a mixture of fascination, fear, 
and disgust Vergil's descript ion of Aeneas' entry into this city. Worse still, Aeneas goes on to 
enter the great temple being built by Dido at the very heart of this city, a temple in honour 
of Juno, the very goddess who is trying to destroy him and prevent his ever getting to Italy. 
To make matters worse, Aeneas goes on from the temple to enter Dido's splendid palace, a 
palace which reeks with the kind of oriental luxury every decent Roman was taught to 
despise. 



Strife stronger than love 


The closing scenes of Aeneid I brilliantly juxtapose the two sides of the story, both those 
facts which tend to suggest that Aeneas and Dido are an ideally suited couple and those 
facts which point out their terrible incompatibility. Dido invites the Trojans to a great 
banquet. On one level, this scene represents the opposite of the storm at the start of the 
book. Instead of the destructive forces of nature the Trojans have found the safe comforts 
of civilisation. On another level, however, here are the Trojans sitting down to eat 
surrounded by the greatest enemies of Rome in the very heart of the enemy's city. 

The scene is superbly set. It is night and the lamps flicker against the dark roof of the hall. 
Dido is caressing on her knee a beautiful child she believes to be lulus, the son of Aeneas, 
but who is in fact Cupid, the love god, disguised as the Trojan boy and sent by Venus to 
poison Dido with love. The Carthaginians drink freely as Dido sips wine delicately from a 
cup. And as the feast goes on a bard, lop as, gets up to entertain the audience with a song: 

He sings the wandering moon; the labour of 
the sun; the origins of men and beasts, 
of water and of fire; and of Arcturus, 
the stormy Hyades, and the twill Bears; 
and why the winter suns so rush to plunge 
in Ocean; what holds hack the lingering nights. 

The subject-matter seems strange for such a situation. Vergil is in fact here drawing on 
generations of scientific poetry in both Greek and Latin about the cosmos. One poet he 
particularly has in mind is Empedocles, a Greek philosopher-poet of the fifth century B.C. 

Put simply, Empedocles' theory argued that the organisation of the universe as we know it 
can be explained by the action on the four elements (earth, air, fire, and water) of two great 
cosmic forces called Love and Strife. Empedocles claimed that these two driving forces acted 
on matter to produce life as we know it on this earth, and he also claimed that these forces 
were powerful enough to destroy the world as well. It is obvious that for all its apparent 
strange ness the song of lopas is very closely related to the situation in which it is actually 
sung. When the bard sings of the origins of the universe and alludes to a theory of creation 
which gives the primordial roles to two forces called Love and Strife, he is neatly illustrating 
the situation in which Dido and Aeneas find themselves. They seem destined for love in 
book 1 but it is a love which will in the end lead only to strife. 

They will indeed love one another in book 4 but Dido's passion will turn to hatred and at the 
end of the book she will curse Aeneas and call down upon his descendants terrible wars, 
and Carthaginian wars: 



Do not let love or treaty tie our peoples. 

May an avenger rise up from my hones, 
one who will track with firebrand and sword 
the Dardan settlers, now and in the future, 
at any time that ways pre sent themselves. 

I call your shores to war against their shores, 

your waves against their waves, arms with their arms. 

Let them and their sons' sons learn what is war. 

These words come near the end of book 4 but at the very beginning of the first book Vergil 
wrote: 


There was an ancient city they called Carthage - 

a colony of refugees from Tyre - 

a city facing Italy, but far 

away from Tiber's mouth: extremely rich 

and, when it came to waging war, most fierce. 

The shadow of the wars Rome waged against Carthage hang in fact over the whole of the 
first four books of the Aeneid and for a Roman reader that would have been a very dark and 
oppressive shadow indeed. 

In terms of the equilibrium between Love and Strife the modern reader tends to come down 
heavily on the side of Love and concentrate on the tragic passion of a kind and beautiful 
Dido who suffers unjustly. Vergil's Roman readers would have come down emphatically on 
the side of Strife and concentrated on the long years of hateful war which threatened 
Rome's very existence. In this view Dido is not the passive victim of tragic love but rather the 
active cause of tragic strife when she calls down upon Aeneas and his people eternal 
enmity. But such a view is only possible when Aeneid 4 is read with Aeneid 1 in mind. One of 
the problems with reading epic is that the poems tend to be so very long. There are, 
however, dangers involved in reading only the highlights. 
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